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Listen to the Boosts! 


What Our Readers Think of Us—And They’re Only A Few 





Am glad to hear you have received the 
little dollar, for that wonderful magazine 
“The Tatler.” It's just the stuff for me. 

LYNDA DIESTLER. 

Hortonville, Wis. 


I cannot say enough about the little 
magazine. It is a dandy and I am certainly 
pleased with it. 

Miss Sara Tracy. 

120 Pinckney St., Union, S. C. 

I would not be without The Tatler. 

TILFERD Ross KNUDSON. 
Sioux Rapids, lowa. 





The Tatler is surely a wonderful little 
magazine. JESSIE Lean McCrary. 
Oakland City, Iowa. 





Your magazine is very interesting and 
when I finish reading same I never throw 
it away but always pass it on to someone. 

Rose M. Davis. 

Box 594, Roanoke, Va. 





Your little magazine is really a gloom 
chaser. It’s worth a dollar and more. 
ARTHUR J. BEAUDRY. 
Lock Box 10, West Warren, Mass. 
I received my first magazine yesterday 
and I’m telling you it was great. 
Grace ELMER. 
Smithville, Box 36, New York. 
Enclosed find one dollar for which you 
will send a Copy of The Tatler to 
I know he will find it a pleasure to read 
just as I have. Harry F. CLEARY 
868 King Place, Chicago, III, 





I am greatly pleased with The Tatler 
magazine. DOROTHEA Kurtz. 
Hall & McChesney, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 





I like the witty little snaps The “ Tatler.” 
has. TERESA GLASHAUSER. 
2802a Indiana Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


A dollar is indeed a very small amount 
for your interesting little book. 
Miss LOUISE GRAHAM. 
609 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The story that runs in The Tatler is 
well worth the dollar a year. 
VINCENT BURNETT. 
Lewiston, Mo. ч 
Just а line to say I received my first 
number of The Tatler and am very much 
pleased. I think it’s wonderful. 
Grace G. HOFFMAN. 
218 Chestnut St., Roselle Park, N. J. 





Recently I saw an issue of The Tatler 
and was very much pleased with it. Please 
quote your rates. I would like very much 
to subscribe for such an excellent publica- 
tion. FRANK E. TRESSLER. 

New Bloomfield, Pa. 

I think it is the most interesting little 
book that I have read. 

FLORENCE HAHN. 

Box 310, De Witt, lowa. 





Please notify me when my subscription 
expires as I most certainly wish to keep 
it up. WM. Н. KIEFER. 

419 Elm St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Received my Tatler today. 
too cute for words. 

601 Chamberlain Ave., 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Tatler is some book. One can hardly 
wait for the next issue. 

Lrovp J. HORNBECK. 

17 Ridge Ave., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


I think it's 
Marie Bass. 





I think it is fine, and will tell my friends 
about it. Mrs. HARRY C. GAMBLEF. 
99 East 5th St., Salem, Ohio. 





The Tatler is the best little magazine I 
read. TED WENDT. 
Marshfield, Wis. 
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Along Баба» Best Known Path 


A BROADWAY song-writer who owns a bottle of gin, is advertising his desire to meet 





a man who owns a pint of vermouth—" Object, cocktails.” 
The Metropolitan Opera company sang “Oberon” the other night in a language 
nobody in the audience could understand. Inquiry at the box-office revealed that the 
language used was English. 


Now that Prohibition is hitting on all twelve cylinders, Maurice Maeterlinck will 
probably find many blue birds on his trip through the country—the birds whose cellars 
are dry. 


The old original groundhog is the subway passenger who grabs the seat you want. 


One of the song-hits of the season is: “I Call My Sweetie ‘Hinges’ Cause She's 
Something to A-door.” i 


Bert Kalmar is a philanthropist. He offers a hair out of the top of his well- 
known head to every lady who sings one of his songs in vaudeville continuously for 52 
weeks. Bert has been running John D. a hirsute race for several years. 


Only the rich song-publishers can afford the “flu.” The cure costs $6 a pint at the 
drug store. 


A song-writer known on Broadway was arrested last week for carrying two sus- 
picious-looking parcels, but he demonstrated his innocence at the police station by 
proving that they were only a pair of Indian clubs. 


Under the present labor arrangement, it doesn’t look as though the time will ever 
come when the orchestra conductors will make as much money as the street-car con- 
ductors. 


A vaudeville performer had just bought a handsome new steam yacht and was 
approaching Palm Beach when his wife woke him up and told him it was time to hustle 
to the theater for the first show. 


Sir Oliver Lodge says there will be no shedding of tears in heaven. In that case, 
we don’t see how some of the movie heroines arc going to have a good time. 


Rialto salary talk always slumps during the income-tax season. 
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Cutting Down 


L UTTING the hops down to 2.75 was 
nothing at all compared with what 
they are doing to the kisses. It has been 
decided that no movie kiss shall last 
longer than three seconds. A glass of 
2.75 beer lasted'as long as that and, in 
fact, longer. A glass of 2.75 beer lasted 
some people all day. 

Kissing one's wife is a 2.75 kiss be- 
cause, as Bill Rogers, says, it has no kick, 
but the movie kisses have always been 
different. There has always been more 
kick in a movie kiss than in a Govern- 
ment mule. A movie hero's life was one 
long round of osculation. If he wasn't. 
kissing the heroine, he was being kissed 
by the vamp and, in the good old days, 
a vamp’s kiss generally lasted about five 
minutes or until the director or president 
of the motion picture company stepped 
in and interfered because the kiss was 
eating up too much film. Kissing is all 
right, but not at $25 an inch. 

When а genuine  forty-horse-power 
vamp got up a kissing bee anybody in the 
audience could go home to dinner and 
zome back knowing that the kiss would 
still be in progress. It was always the 
greatest wonder in the world how the 
hero ever got away from the vampire and 
married the heroine. It never seemed rea- 
sonable, especially to some old hard-boiled 
egg in the audience who hadn't been 
kissed for forty years. 

In Japan they allow no kissing on the 
screen at all. They will allow nose rub- 
bing, no kissing, but as we have often said, 





on the Kisses 


who wants to go all the way to Japan to 
see a movie show, anyhow? 

It does not seem right to cut down the 
kisses to the kickless basis in this country, 
where we have always enjoyed those of 
full strength. Of course, there is much 

* to be said in favor of even a three-second 
kiss. The right kind of a kisser can ac- 
complish quite a 10: 0 kissing in that 
length of time if he keeps on the job and 
doesn't stop to look at his wrist watch or 
powder his nose, and, if it is a question of 
breach of promise, a three-second kiss is 
quite as potent for damages as one lasting 
three hours. There have been cases where 
a kiss lasting only the íraction of one 
second has cost the kisser $100,000, but 
that, of course, was not in the movies. 

The main objection to cutting down the 
movie kiss to three seconds is that it is 
following a dangerous line of thought 
which seems to be rampant in this country. 
They are cutting down everything—every- 
thing but the cost of living. When you go 
to buy a pair of suspenders today you get 
a pair that won't stretch half as far as did 
the pair you bought five years ago. You 
can't get half as much beeswax for a 
nickel as you used to, and, as for tripe, 
where you used to get a yard for a quarter, 
a yard of it now costs $3.15. This cutting 
of the necessities of life must stop. When 
a man pays thirty cents for a movie ticket 
he wants more than three seconds of kiss- 
ing. He wants to feel that he is getting 
his money’s worth, and it takes at least a 
two-minute kiss to be worth thirty cents. 





ANCING masters want to eliminate 
the shimmy. 
Apparently they want to put dancing on 
its feet once more. 





A woman has to have plenty of back- 
bone to wear the daring dresses of today. 
In fact, we can see it. 





The campaign speech will have to be dif- 
ferent this fall. 

It can't be the old one: “What'll you 
have?” 





A woman is as old as she looks. 
When a man gets old he stops looking. 





A man who has had his nose broken in 
three.places should stay away from those 
places. 


Now that we have prohibition, perhaps 
there will be fewer temperance lecturers 
with red noses. 





Moving pictures have been taken of the 
Senate, we are told. 
But what was moving? 





In the olden days girls wore one-button 
gloves and gowns buttoned up to the neck. 

Nowadays they wear one-button gowns 
and gloves buttoned up to the neck. 





The Bureau of Vital Statistics announces 
that 460,763 less persons were injured by 
swinging doors during the past month 
than during the same period last year. 





Do you remember the good old days 
when “Intermission” meant something? 
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The Rise of " 


Ivory" Jones 


BY ROY K. MOULTON 


CHAPTER IX Se 


T took Mike Moriarty exactly five 
minutes of constant cigar-chewing and 
muttered imprecations to map out a plan 
of campaign to relieve Miss Corinne St. 
Clair, the well-known Broadway beauty of 
her ambition to press her suit against 
“Ivory” Jones for breach-of-promise. 

Here was a case that the agile brain of 
the old-time ward-heeler could solve with 
neatness and dispatch. Some of the other 
complications which had risen in the career 
of Jones had been almost beyond his 
sphere of influence. This one, as he ex- 
plained it to himself, was “ duck-soup.” 

Leaving his accustomed post behind the 
cigar counter of his ancient cafe on the 
Lower East Side he went and called upon 
his old friend, Jere McTeague, the city 
fire warden, for this happened in the days 
when the selling of liquor and manipu- 
lation of politics marched bravely hand-in- 
hand. 

The call was evidently a satisfactory one 
for Mike emerged with a grim smile. He 
boarded a Broadway car and got off at 
Thirty-fourth street, near which was 
located the Regal Theater in which there 
chanced to be running at the time a musical 
show called “ The ‘Cafe Girl” with Corinne 
St. Clair as its bright, particular luminary. 

He found no difficulty in gaining admit- 
tance to the office of Dick Davenport, the 
producer who owned the show and with it 
was making a desperate effort to recoup 
the losses of two disastrous seasons. The 
show was “going great” and Davenport 
had every reason to feel satisfied that he 
would be out of debt in three months 
more. 

“You are Davenport, they tell me,” said 
Mike. 

“There is nothing as sure as that,” re- 
sponded the suave manager. 

“There is,” snapped Mike. “There is 
one thing that is the surest thing in the 
world and that is this theater is going to 
close its doors, permanent, today.” 

“Why?” demanded the astonished 
Davenport. 

“Because it’s condemned,” said Mike as 
he lighted another cigar. 

“By whom?” demanded Davenport. 

“By me,” replied Mike. “I’m a deputy 
fire warden and I declare the place a fire- 
trap.” Mike carelessly shoved his two 
hands into his trousers’ pockets and the 


action turned his coat back, revealing the 
necessary badge. Mike had been a deputy , 
fire marshal about fifteen minutes. 

With a nose that could scent the faintest 
odor of graft even while it was yet a long 
way off, Davenport asked, anxiously: 

“There is no way out of this, is there? 
It means a lot to me. My last two shows 
flopped and this one is a success.” 

“Because Jones wrote the music for it. 
It was a fliv before you got him.” 

“Well,” interrupted Davenport, wearily, 
“Ts there any way to keep this theater 
open?” 

“There might be,” responded Mike, in- 
differently, “but I think it ought to be 
closed.” 

“Well, then, let's get down to cases. I 
haven’t much on hand, but how much do 
you want?” 

“You can cut that chatter,” said Mike. 
“Tm honest. I wouldn't take a cent.” 

Davenport now was thoroughly alarmed. 

“But just now, you said there might be 
a way——” 

“There is,” said Mike, shifting his cigar 
and puffing contentedly. 

“ Name it.” 

“You have a baby-doll be the name of 
Corinne St. Clair workin’ for you?” 

“She is the most important member of 
my cast. My show can’t run without her.” 

“And she can’t run without the show— 
or in other words, if the show closes, she’s 
without a meal ticket." < 

“ Exactly.” y 

“That's what I thought. Now, if you 
will call this baby down here, perhaps the 
three of us can think of some scheme to 
keep the theater open. Get her on the 
'phone and tell her to be here in twenty 
minutes. I'm a busy guy anyhow and this 
happens to be one of my busiest days." 

After much expostulation Corinne was 
prevailed upon to project her pulchritu- 
dinous presence into her manager's office 
within the prescribed time. 

Blunt and to the point, Mike Moriarty, 
without a quiver of his massive cigar 
which he never once removed from his 
mouth, told Broadway's favorite star that 
if she did not withdraw her suit against 
Jones at once he would close the theater. 
Then he sat back and let the other two 
mull it over. 

After a tearful season of argument on 


(Continued on next page) 
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THE RISE OF “IVORY ” JONES 
(Continued from page 3) 


Corinne’s part and a wildly desperate ap- 
peal on Davenport's part, the lady finally 
consented. 

“ And,” said Mike, in conclusion, “here 
is a little paper which says that Jones 
doesn't owe you a cent and never did and 
that he never proposed to you—and never 
will—and so forth. Will ye just sign 
that?” 

Corinne signed and the Regal Theater 
having been condemned and then re- 
instated, all within a half hour, went mer- 
rily and musically on its way and Mike 
Moriarty returned to his place behind the 
cigar counter of his saloon to chew the cud 
of deep contentment and to philosophize 
upon the frailties and foibles oí mankind. 





It was a tufted limousine which bore 
Alvin Jones from the jail on the day of 
his deliverance. His companion on this 
memorable ride was Henry Winthrop, 
brother of the delicious Angela. Henry 
had become a warm admirer of Jones but 
it was perfectly evident that a feminine 
mind had planned this trip which took the 
two young men to the Winthrop mansion 
on upper Fifth avenue. 

“There’s going to be a big gink out at 
the house,” said Henry—“ William Blair, 
the great Broadway producer. Angela has 
invited him up to tea. He is by way of 
being a friend of the family, the governor 
having backed him years ago when he was 
getting his start. I imagine he is there to- 
day to meet you, Jones. Angela intimated 
as much.” 

“ W-w-w-why does he want to see me?” 
stammered the astonished Jones. 

“He is going to get you to write the 
music for his next production. He's dippy 
about your stuff ever since Angela played 
over that first song of yours for him— 
You're All the World to Me.” 

They arrived at the Winthrop house, an 
old-fashioned brown-stone front and An- 
gela received them. Blair made short work 
of his business with Jones and when he 
departed, after tea had been served, Jones 
departed with him. 

Until late that night the two sat in 
Blair's office going over the book and 
lyrics of “The Cavaliers,” which Blair 
fondly predicted would set New York 
afire with enthusiasm. 

“Tf you can read those lyrics over and 
not get inspiration for music that will 
knock New York cold, you don't deserve 


all the friends you've got,” he said— 
“especially one.” . 

Jones changed the subject abruptly. He 
again seented a grave danger in allowing 
himself to think of the fair chatelaine of 
the Winthrop house. 

After that there were grilling weeks of 
work for Jones, for the librettist, for the 
producer and for the company. Songs 
were written and rewritten, Scenes were 
built and rebuilt. The costumers were 
kept in a panic of apprehension and doubt 
as the versatile Blair adopted one set of 
costumes one day, then threw it away and 
adopted another the next. This was to be 
Blair’s piece-de-resistance and money was 
no object. 

Particularly did he ride his composer, 
Jones. With Blair, the music for this 
masterpiece of light opera was the answer 
to all his doubts. If the music “went over 
big,” nothing else need matter so very 
much. According to his reckoning made 
in the light of experience, there had been 
nineteen hundred operettas saved by the 
music when the book, lyrics, scenery and 
cast had “ flopped.” 

To be played in the cafes, in the dance 
halls, on the phonographs, on the street 
pianos and to be whistled by small boys on 
the street and sung by young ladies in 
their home parlors for the benefit of ad- 
miring callers—that was the collective mis- 
sion of the music which Blair sought to 
extract from the brain of Alvin Jones. 

He watched Jones day and night and 
kept him virtually a prisoner. Once or 
twice Henry Winthrop had kidnapped the 
composer and whisked him in the big 
limousine to the Winthrop home for an 
hour—and twice Angela had encouraged 
the weary genius—had patted him gently 
on the shoulder, had looked unquestioningly 
into his eyes and said: “You will do it.” 

The great night came. Never before had 
there been such a campaign of good legiti- 
mate advertising. The Adelphia theater 
on that memorable first night held, for the 
premier, many of the celebrities of the 
stage—the usual quota of first-nighters and 
a society contingent that Blair's produc- 
tions were always certain to draw. 

After many sleepless nights and days of 
drudgery and rehearsal, Jones breathed a 
sigh of relief. His work was over and he 
was satisfied. Into his music he had 
weaved his own soul and the beauty of the 
girl who had been his inspiration since the 
days when she had discovered him, while 
on a slumming tour. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The Birth of the Cabaret 


EXT to the theatre, the cabaret has 

been the most popular amusement in 
the country. Made up largely of pro- 
grammes of popular songs—cither in solo 
or ensemble—and dancing to popular airs, 
cabarets have had a tremendously wide 
popular appeal. Thousands of dollars are 
invested in them, thousands of performers 
appear in them and thousands of people 
enjoy them. 

Where did the cabaret idea of entertain- 
ment come from? What was its start in 
this country? Ask those that invest in, 
appear in or enjoy the cabaret and you 
won't find one in a thousand who can tell 
you. You don't know yourself, do you? 
All right, then; listen. 

The idea came, as you may know, from 
Paris, but up to April, 1911, there was no 
sign of a cabaret in this country and no 
one ever heard of one except those few 
who had the time and money to go to 
Paris. They considered it something dis- 
tinctly original and never dreamed of its 
being introduced here. But there were 
two enterprising gentlemen in the theat- 
rical world who decided it was time to 
wake America up and give it something 
new. 

These two men were Jesse Lasky and 
the late Henry B. Harris, who met his un- 
timely end in the Titanic disaster. They 


did what they started out to do. They 
brought the cabaret to New York, put on 
a wonderful show.and tried their best to 
arouse public interest, but the public wasn't 
ready for it. It was too much of a novelty. 
The slow American public shied at it as 
they do anything radically new. So these 
two men, martyrs on the altar of enter- 
prise and progressiveness, gave up after 
losing a wad of money that put end to 
end would have reached from here to 
some awful distant point. But they were 
the ones who sowed the seed of cabaretism 
here and it finally took root and flourished. 

The launching of the cabaret here by the 
Lasky-Harris combination was a most 
elaborate and sumptuous affair. They built 
a home for it known as the Folies Bergere, 
which is now the Fulton Theatre on 46th 
Street. In April, 1911, the Folies Bergere 
was opened. It was built along intimate 
lines, cozy, not large, and most inviting. 
The lower floor was taken up with tables. 
The first balcony had a row of boxes in 
front and seats behind them, and the sec- 
ond balcony was all seats where those who 
didn't want to eat would come in later and 
enjoy the show. 

Festivities started at 6:30, and no modi- 
cum of comfort for the customers was 
overlooked. A man could leave his office 

(Continued on page 10) 





The Folies Bergere, America’s First Cabaret 
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THE RISE OF “IVORY ” JONES 
(Continued from page 4) 


But during the afternoon Blair had 
come to him and said: “Jones, your 
music entitles you to an honor that I have 
never yet conferred upon a composer in 


my house. You are going to conduct the 
orchestra.” 
“Oh, no, I—I——,” stammered Jones. 


“You are going to conduct the orches- 
tra. That’s settled. Now, get ready for 
it.” 

When Jones crept hesititatingly out of 
the low doorway which led into the orches- 
tra pit that night, he was bewildered at the 
sight of the house. The glittering jewels 
blinded him and he had to feel his way to 
his place. But he had no sooner made his 
appearance than there was a perfect storm 
of applause. This had been started by a 
particularly energetic pair of hands in the 
second box at the left. 

Jones lifted his eyes to that box and he 
saw a red-haired giant whom he hardly 
recognized, in the habiliments of the social 
world. Mike looked so uncomfortable in 
the dress suit which he had bought for 
the occasion as did the others of his party 
—five large gentlemen who seemed to be 
nervously looking for the nearest exit in 
order that they might beat their neighbors 
to the street if the occasion required. 

They were close friends of the Chatham 
Square boss, who got this far up-town 
about once every ten years. It is hardly 
necessary to state that they were all more 
or less identified with a traffic which has 
just recently been declared unconstitu- 
tional. Their applause was not only thun- 
derous. It was overwhelming. 

“Shall we t'row it now?” whispered 
one. 

. “T’row what?" demanded Mike. 

“De floral piece.” 

“What floral piece, ye big nut?” 

“This one,” and the friend revealed a 
large Gates-ajar with the motto “Good 
Luck” emblazoned upon it in red roses. 
“We got it offma swell florist on de 
Bowery.” 

“Tf youse trow that thing at Jones, 
you'll kill him," snapped Mike. “If youse 
got to t’row it, t’row it out doors.” 

Unsteadily Jones raised his baton over 
the big orchestra of specially selected 
musicians and the wonderful strains of 
the opening overture flooded the theater. 
With the haunting rhythm of the waltz 
which followed and the tinkling flutter of 
the one-step which followed that, Jones 


recovered his composure and thought of 
nothing but the music. Playing as one 
man, the orchestra gave his compositions 
every atom of musical value. When it was 
over and the cymbals had crashed on the 
final note the house broke into a frenzy of 
applause. Jones faced it hesitatingly and 
bowed as the spotlight flooded and blinded 
him. 

“There is the golden boy,” said Blair 
delightedly, as he left the auditorium and 
made his way to the box office. “He will 
be a millionaire in two years. There is 
nobody else in New York that can write 
music like that.” 

To the treasurer he yelled: “ Where's 
that contract for Jones? I left it here.” 

Ten minutes later Jones, behind the cur- 
tain, had affixed his signature to a contract 
that meant independence for life. 

After the play had run its length and a 
delighted audience had filed out, exclaim- 
ing over the music, Jones made his way 
alone out of the stage door. Upon reach- 
ing the sidewalk, he was grabbed by Henry 
Winthrop and hurried into the big limou- 
sine where the girl of his dreams was 
waiting—and smiling—and almost weep- 
ing. Women can do that sort of thing. 

There was a little private celebration at 
Delmonico’s. Beside the three, there were 
several of Angela’s friends who wanted to 
meet the great genius. 





A year later Alvin Jones, composer of 
three of the greatest successes New York 
had ever known, and the possessor of 2 
million dollars, leaned over the piano in 
Angela Winthrop’s home and tried to say 
something that he had tried to say two 
hundred times before. Jones could not 
forget the condition in which this girl had 
found him, nor could he convince himself 
that he had the right to mention the 
greatest ambition, the most profound hope 
of his life. 

Then Angela picked up an old piece of 
music—one that had been much used and 
softly sang the words of the song that 
Jones had played so long ago away down 
on the Lower East Side—" You're All the 
World to Me"—the song that had gained 
for him the recognition of the music pub- 
lishers and the song for which he had 
received the enormous sum of $5. 

As she sang, her eyes sought his. The 
manuscript was forgotten. She knew the 
words by heart and as she sang them, a 
certain sort of desperate courage came to 
Jones and he said: 

(Continued. on page 12) 
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Guyed About New York 


Sus are several ways to approach 
New York without getting one's feet 
wet, but as yet no one has discovered a 
means of getting into the city for more 
than five minutes without getting relieved 
oí most of his funds. 

Upon approaching the city, end-on, one 
sees the Battery. 

What appears to be a very ancient Edam 
cheese is located on the tip end of the Bat- 
tery. It is the celebrated Fish Theatre! 
Probably no tank acts have ever run so 
long or so successfully as in this theatre. 
In fact, thousands of the actors are hatched 
right there in the tanks, and there are a 
number of star-fish in the cast. 

The Fish Theatre is a municipal affair 
and never open evenings, but it generally 
plays to capacity, and none of the actors 
and actresses were ever mixed up in scan- 
dal except the time a Star-fish tried to 
knock the spots off a Rainbow trout. Nor 
did any of them lose their diamonds ex- 
cept one of the diamond-back terrapin, who 
was stepped on by the sea lion. 

But one cannot linger always at the 
Aquarium—that is—the Fish Theatre. 
There are several other things to be seen 
in this city, and no one should attempt to 
see it all unless he has several hours and 
several thousand to spend. 

Another great sight is the subway. Here, 
especially around 5 and 6 o'clock in the 
evening, one may see thousands and 
thousands of people walking along as 
sedately as though they were going to a 
Quaker meeting. 

They are on their way to the subway. 
One by one they file into the spacious cars. 
The guards lift their hats, but never their 
voices, and after everyone is comfortably 
seated the doors are closed and the train 
proceeds. 

New York’s subway is, by 2 strange 
freak of engineering, built under ground, 
except around One Hundred and Thirtieth 
street, where they followed Mark Twain’s 
scheme and tunneled through the air in a 
little valley. 

After having a comfortable ride in the 
spacious, cool and well ventilated subway 
cars, it is well to see a few other sights. 
One of these is the Hudson River, a stream 
of water kindly provided by nature to pre- 
vent the New Jersey Palisades from tip- 
ping over. 

The Hudson River does not come clean 


from Albany, although its source is far 
above that city, but it comes as clean from 
the State’s capital as anything else ever did. 

The financial district is supposed to be 
around Wall Street, and the “ Dead Line” _ 
right near there. Some think this dead 
line is a sort of police barrier beyond which 
crooks must not venture. But this is 
merely an ancient jest. If it were literally 
true half the offices in the financial district 
would be to let. And as for calling it the 
dead line, that is because so many go dead 
broke down there. 

Although Wall Street is narrow, it is 
where the lambs may be seen gamboling on 
the long green—for a little while. Then 
they grow up and hurry away, looking 
sheepish. 

No visitor to New York should miss 
seeing the Great White Way, so called be- 
cause of the tons and tons of face powder 
used every day by the more or less fair 
ladies who frequent that locality. 

The Great White Way has electric lights 
and high livers and is on the main artery, 
Broadway, in the heart of the city. It is 
of a tropical climate, where palms of all 
colors and sizes are constantly outstretched. 

The atmosphere of the Great White Way 
is so Bohemian that most of the people 
there have acquired the habit of looking 
through glasses, generally through the bot- 
toms of them. 

Historically, New York is a wonder. 
The spot may be seen in the East River to- 
day where Steve Brodig- landed when he 
jumped off Brooklyn Bridge, as may also 
be seen the exact spot in front of the City 
Hall where Mayor Gaynor stood when he 
borrowed some tobacco from one of the 
city laborers, 

Among the lesser sights may be enumer- 
ated the Library, which is one of the 
biggest bookkeeping institutions in the 
world. The Museum of Natural History, 
at Seventy-seventh street, is also a splendid 
place for sight-seeing, for probably more 
freaks of human nature visit that place in a 
day than can be found elsewhere outside a 
Suffragette convention. 

Crime Square should not be overlooked. 
The acoustics here are remarkable. About 
midnight one can hear a perfect lady three 
blocks away exclaim, “Hello, Charlie, get 
me a taxi,” but at the same time the police 
cannot hear four revolver shots less than 
half a block distant. 
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"Lullabye Bay" 


The authors of 
this song have 
turned out more 
big hits than any 
trio in the song 
world. Here's an- 
other—a beauty. 


Words by Joe 
Young and Sam M. 
Lewis. Music by 
Walter Donaldson, 
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(Continued from page 5) 


and go direct to the Folies, where, with 
all the comforts of home, he could prepare 
himself for dinner. There were dressing 
rooms with bath rooms, barber shop, mani- 
cure attendants, valets, every conceivable 
accommodation. Having emerged from 
the cast-off chrysalis of his workaday 
clothes into the butterfly habiliments of 
the social whirl, he joined his party at his 
reserved table. The service and cuisine 
were without a flaw. (This ad is a little 
late, isn’t it?) 

At 8:15 the first show began. The open- 
ing bill was a review entitled “Hell” by 
Rennold Wolf, followed by another entitled 
“Gaby.” Supper followed at 11:15 and 
then came the midnight or cabaret show, 
which was, of course, the startlingly new 
feature. 

The New York Herald said the next 
morning: 

“They began eating dinner right at the 


table from which they viewed the perform- 
ance later. This was a novelty. And. it 
lasted until after one o'clock this morning! 

“ Many dropped into the midnight show 
after they had attended some performance 
elsewhere. The idea of going to a theatre 
at the hour when they had been accustomed 
to leave it seemed to appeal to many as real 
novel and almost exciting !" 

The trouble with the Folies Bergere, 
however, was that it was ahead of its time. 
Like all pioneers, it had hard sledding. 
It blazed a trail and then died. Upon its 
failure, the outfit was bought and it 
was reopened where the Cafe de Paris 
(Rector’s) now is. It was still called the 
Folies Bergere in its new home. But it 
failed again. By this time, however, vari- 
ous restaurant proprietors began to see 
the possibilities of the cabaret and they 
began to try it out; first Shanley’s, then 
Churchill’s, and so on,.until inside of two 
years the thing was a fixture. 
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Two Entertainments in One 


H AVE you ever fully realized that 
when you see a photo-play nowadays 
you really are furnished with two entertain- 
ments for the one admission? Have you 
ever thought how important it is to have 
good incidental music played while the 
picture is being shown. And, finally, have 
you noticed the wonderful musical pro- 
grams that are being played now during a 
picture? The next time that you see a pic- 
ture like “A Midnight Romance,” “ False 
Faces" “Heart of Humanity" or 
“Mickey,” pay particular attention to the 
music. A moving picture today without an 
elaborate musical accompaniment, so to 
speak, is like a play without scenery. It is 
a big part of the show. Hundreds of dol- 
lars are spent in writing and assembling 
numbers for the program. 

Years ago no attention was given this 
important detail. No music was supplied 
with the picture when it was sent out to 
"the various theatres. The result was that 
the orchestra leader or piano player, as the 
case might be, was left to his own devices 
and in many instances the results were 
ludicrous. The “ Wedding March” would 
burst forth during a death bed scene, and 
“Hearts and Flowers” would accompany 


a lively fight where the hero was rescuing 
his sweetheart from a band of abductors. 
When the old, bent, gray-haired couple 
were being turned out of the old home- 
stead because they didn’t meet the interest 
on the mortgage, the piano player, paying 
no attention to the picture, would hit on 
something like “They've Got To Pin a 
Nightie On Aphrodite To Keep The Mar- 
ried Men Home.” Oh, they used to pull 
some funny ones! 

But as the standard of picture has been 
raised, careful attention has been paid to 
arranging a suitable musical program for 
the pictures. Each selection is carefully 
and intelligently picked to harmonize ex- 
actly with the situation on the screen. 
Weeks are spent in assembling the entire 
program. The musical director studies 
each scene in the picture until he grasps 


‘thoroughly the exact note of the scene. 


Then he casts about to get a musical note 
to match it. After he has picked all the 
selections necessary he has to accurately 
determine the length of time to be given 
each one. In some cases a piece will be 
played fifteen seconds, in others three or 
four minutes, never more than four. 





Mame and the Matinee Hero 


E sure can act, Mame. Him for me! 
Those eyes! Oh, kiddo, you should see 
The way they look when he proposes— 
Soft an’ mushy, sort a-closes 
Them half way; an’ when he’s mad 
They flash like tigers’. You feel glad 
You're not the villian. Oh, such eyes! 
So а} "тип! from the other guys’. 
An’ class! Say, Mame, he's got a way 
That makes me dissy. He don’t PLAY 
The hero. He don’t have to ACT 
Not him. Не IS one. It's a fact. 


You'd ought to've come along last night 
An’ seen the way he won the fight 
From that tough pug. Aw last week, oh! 
You should have seen him. Romeo 
He played. Say, he was great. 

His legs is grand, so nice an’ straight. 
If I had half a chanst Pll bet 

Pd make a lovely Juliet, 

With him to talk to me like that. 

The girl who played it was too fat 
An’ awkward. Oh, dear me! 

I wisht I was an actress. Gee! 


Say, Mame, I wisht that I 

Could get a knockdown to that guy. 
Last night I thought he looked at me 
An’ kind a-smiled. ГИ bet that he 

Is goin’ to answer what 1 wrote— 

Go on aw laugh! I sent a note 

An’ told him—well, I must say, Mame, 
The way you jolly is a shame. 

Of course hell answer it. It read— 
Well, never mind just what I said. 


He smiled last night! 
That fright 
the Duchess—what’s 


Oh, gee! 

Aw looked at me. 

Who played 
name?— 

Was jealous. Honest she was, Mame. 

I've got the same seat for the show 

To-morrow night; the second row, 

Next to the aisle—the one I wrote 

I'd be in, when I wrote the note. 

Grow sick of it? Get off your foot! 

When I die, Mame, I hope they put 

Me in the place he’s going to go, 

So I won't have to miss a show. 

I wonder if he’d smile at me? 

I’m sure he did last night. Oh, gee! 


her 
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7 Food-le ood-le, ood-le, ood-le" 


Oh! how 


e esi loved her 


Sophie Tucker, 
the Queen of Jazz, 
picked this song 
for her act the 
minute she heard 
it, and sings it at 
every performance. 
Sophie won't sing 
'em unless they're 
solid gold, 


Copyright, 


(Continued from page 6) 
“I mean that, too. You're all the world 
to me." 


“T have hoped so for some time," replied 
the girl, "but you seemed so sort of— 
well you just didn't seem to read my 


mind." 

“Do you mean that, Angela?" he 
stammered. 

“Why, of course. Why not?" 


* Angela, I have something to tell you— 
I—I—love you, Angela.” 

“Oh—now be careful—somebody might 
come—— " 

The words came too late. Jones wasn't 
at all careful. He had been waiting too 
long for this moment. Whatever else An- 
gela might have planned to say was 
smothered within the enfolding arms of 
the man. 


* And, now," said Angela, when he had 





1920, Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co. 


finally released her, “ who shall be the first 
to know it? " 

"If you don't mind, dear," replied 
Jones, *I have one great and good friend 
and I have got to go and tell him just as 
quickly as I can get there. I will explode 
with this news if I don't tell it to Mike 
Moriarty tonight." 

“And ГЇЇ go with you—in the car.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Watch me.” 

Angela summoned the chauffeur, hurried 
into her wraps and within twenty minutes 
they were with Mike Moriarty. 

“T congratulate ye,” said Mike, “but it 
ain’t no news to me.” 

“W—w—w—when did you find out 
about it?” asked Jones. 

“Me bye, I discovered it two years ago,” 
said Mike. "I was the original Columbus 
on this job, bu'lieve me.” 

THE END 
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"Melodious Jazz" 


Jazz is jazz and 
generally there is 
. Little melody to it, 
but here's a jazz 
number that has a 
melody as pleasing 
as any you've 
heard. Some com- 
bination, don't you 


think? 

Lyric by Blanche 

Merrill. Music by 
M. K. Jerome. 
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Fill this out NOW! Don't delay 


THE TATLER, 
209 West 48th Street, 
New York City. 
I wish to enroll as a member of the TATLER MUSIC CLUB, the mem- 
bership to entitle me to a сор of The Tatler and a popular song hit each 
month for a year for one dollar. 


Enclosed find one dollar ($1) for which you will send me a copy of The 
Tatler and a popular song hit each month for the next year. 
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JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 


*HAND IN HAND AGAIN" 


Whiting and Egan's beautiful companion ballad to their wonderful song hit, * Till We 
Meet Again.” 


*MY ISLE OF GOLDEN DREAMS" 


The real waltz song success of the year. By KAHN and BLAUFUSS. 


*THE HEN AND THE COW" 


(It's Only a Dream of the Past) 
Geo. W. Meyer's latest and greatest comedy song. 


*IN YOUR ARMS" 


That great fox trot ballad we just purchased from the Maurice Richmond Co. By 
FLOYD and GLASER. 


*YOUR EYES HAVE TOLD ME SO" 


The most beautiful high-class ballad on the market. By KAHN-VAN ALSTYNE- 
BLAUFUSS, 


“WHEN IT'S MOONLIGHT ON THE SWANEE SHORE” 


A corking good 2/4 song—just the sort you’ve been asking for. By WHITING and 
EGAN 


“ALL I HAYE ARE SUNNY WEATHER FRIENDS” 


KENDIS and BROCKMAN’S latest ballad. Splendid quartette and harmony arrange- 
ments especially written for this song. 


“THE DARKTOWN DANCIN’ SCHOOL” 


Here's a peach of a fast song by GUMBLE and YELLEN, the boys who can certainly 
write "em. A surefire novelty hit, 


“VENETIAN MOON" 


One of those natural, surefire hits, Fox trot and ballad. DON’T OVERLOOK THIS 
GREAT SONG. By KAHN-MAGINE-GOLDBERG. 


JEROME H. REMICK é CO. 
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THE TATLER БЕТ 


March Releases for Season's Biggest 
Song Hits 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
VICTOR 

Million Miles From Nowhere 

That Tumble Down Shack In Athlone 


COLUMBIA 
Oh What A Pal Was Mary 
Wait'll You See 
Come On And Play Wiz Me 


STARR PIANO CO. 
Poor Little Butterfly Is a Fly Girl Now 


EMERSON 
Come On And Play Wiz Me 
Bye-Lo 
Little Blue Devil 
Bless My Swanee River Home 


PATHE 
Million Miles From Nowhere 
Everyone Is Meant For Someone 
You Said It 
In and Out 


VOCALION 
Slow And Easy 
Underneath The Southern Skies 
Million Miles From Nowhere 


OKEH > 
Meet Me In Bubbleland 
Million Miles From Nowhere 
Slow And Easy 


N. Y. RECORDING LABS 
Hippity Hop 
LYRAPHONE CO. 
Bye-Lo 
Meadowbrook 
Million Miles From Nowhere 


MUSIC ROLLS 

Q. R. S. 
Everyone Is Meant For Someone 
Come On And Play Wiz Me 
Million Miles From Nowhere 


STANDARD 
Oh How I Laugh 
Come On And Play Wiz Me 
Desert Dreams „ 


REPUBLIC 
Come On And Play Wiz Me 
You Said It 
Underneath The Southern Sky 
Oh How I Laugh 


CONNORIZED 
Southern Sky 
Wait'll You See 
You Said It 


IMPERIAL 


Everyone Is Meant For Someone 
Wait'll You See 
Oh How I Laugh 


RYTHMODIK 
Clear Sky 
Million Miles From Nowhere 
UNIVERSAL е 
Southern Sky 


Everyone Is Meant For Someone 
Come On And Play Wiz Me 
Million Miles From Nowhere 


ARTEMPO 
Everyone Is Meant For Someone 
You Said It 


PIANOSTYLE 
Bless My Swanee River Home 
Slow And Easy 


U. S. MUSIC ROLL CO. 
Million Miles From Nowhere 
Everyone Is Meant For Someone 


ROSE VALLEY 
Slow And Easy 
Waitll You See 
Come On And Play Wiz Me 
Million Miles Fróm Nowhere 
Desert Dreams 


MUSICNOTE 
Oh How I Laugh 
Desert Dreams 
Worth While Waiting For 


ORIENT ; 
All Quakers Are Shoulder Shakers 
Bless My Swance River Home 


OTTO HIGEL CO. 
All Quakers Are Shoulder Shakers 
Bye-Lo 


INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL CO. 
Bless My Swanee River Home 


VOCALSTYLE 
What's The Use Of Kicking 
Everyone Is Meant For Someone 
Million Miles From Nowhere 


A Suggestion is as Good as an Opportunity 


HARRY VON TILZER 


Suggests the Following Songs to the Music Lovers 


Ted Lewis’ Success in the Greenwich Village Follies Production 


WHEN MY BABY SMILES AT ME 


Beware of Imitation Songs with Similar Title 








CAROLINA SUNSHINE 


The Greatest and Most Popular Waltz Song in a Quarter of a Century 








WHEN THE HARVEST MOON IS SHINING 


Geo. McFarlane States This Is the Biggest Hit He Has Ever Sung 








ALL THE BOYS LOVE MARY 


Van and Schenck’s Hit in Ziegfeld Follies 








WEE GEE, WEE GEE, TELL ME DO 
(The Great Ouija Board Song) 


Featured by Henry Lewis in Frivolities of 1920 


Copies at all music departments 


Published by 
HARRY VON TILZER MUSIC PUB. CO. 
222 W. 46th St., New York City 


These songs can be secured on all rolls ard records 
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Sur lived in a small town, miles from a big city. 
She was seventeen, and very pretty—and she knew it. 


As she stood before her mirror contemplating her soft, pink 
skin, her firm, well-rounded little body, her delicately moulded 
features and her glowing, rippling hair gleaming its length over 
her, she felt there was something more in life for her than grow- 
ing old in the little town and wasting her precious years and 
charms. 


If you looked intently into her deep, dark, liquid eyes you 
could tell they were longing to see the world, and peer into the 
mysteries of life, and her lips were watering to taste its joys. 


No road, however, seemed to lead from the little village to 
anywhere. Like all girls, however, she liked moving pictures and 
saw them whenever they came to break the monotony of the 
place. She studied the pretty heroines and ingenues and decided 
that was her forte. > 


Alone, pretty, adventurous, and almost penniless, she arrived in 
New York, the town that is always panting for just such a dainty 
morsel. 

What happened to her will be told by Mr. Roy K. Moulton, the 
noted writer, author of “Ivory Jones,” beginning in the next 


(April) issue of THE TATLER. 


DON’T MISS IT! 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Strand Theatre Bldg. Broadway and 47th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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